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EXTENSIVE ACADEMIC PLAN IN THE WORKS 


University Provost calls on all stakeholders to participate 


KAREN HERLAND 


At the Oct. 8 meeting of Senate, Provost David Graham 
announced a university-wide project to develop an 
Academic Plan to achieve the priorities defined by Con- 
cordia’s strategic framework. 

Shortly after the announcement, Graham emailed fac- 
ulty members, outlining the planning project to date and 
offering information on how to collaborate in the plan’s 
creation. Graham’s aim is to present to the university’s 
decision-making bodies a clear direction and action 
plan that, as described in his message, “weaves together 
the several threads of our academic work to provide the 
narrative arc that will give meaning and shared direction 
to what we do.” 

The-academic plan will focus on faculty, students, and 
academic programs. The goal is to reinforce the commit- 
ments articulated in the university’s strategic framework 
to high-quality academic work, an outstanding student 
experience, and strong community engagement. The 
plan will also recommend strategies for ensuring sound 
academic administration. 

This should provide the blueprint to lead us to our 
goal of becoming a top-tier comprehensive university. 
Brad Tucker, Director of the Institutional Planning Of- 


fice, continues to work with the academic leadership to 
refine a series of benchmarks and metrics intended to 
help us gauge our progress, vis-a-vis our earlier perfor- 
mance and in comparison to other institutions, toward 
that goal. These metrics are currently being discussed and 
refined at the departmental level. 

An Academic Plan working group, chaired by Tucker, 
will carefully consider planning work undertaken over 
the past couple of years in several areas, such as faculty 
hiring, enrolment, and evaluation of new and existing 
academic programs. It will also incorporate input from 
the larger academic community, beginning with com- 
ments on the recent working group reports on students’ 
fundamental academic competencies and on teaching 
assessments. These working groups were led by Vice- 
Provost Teaching and Learning Ollivier Dyens during the 
2009-10 academic year. 

A final working draft of the plan should be delivered to 
a Steering Committee chaired by Graham in January 2011. 
Graham states there will be multiple avenues available 
for providing feedback, including online commenting, 
an Open to Question forum, Faculty Council meetings, 
and Senate discussions. Subsequent drafts will reflect the 
results of these discussions, and a final plan will be 
brought to the Board, ideally by May of 2011. 





Provost David Graham | 


i FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT THE PROCESS, AND 
§ HOW TO PARTICIPATE IN IT, LISTEN TO PROVOST DAVID 
es GRAHAM AND ACADEMIC PLAN WORKING GROUP | 

CHAIR BRAD TUCKER ON NOW.CONCORDIA.CA 
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Gala celebrates tradition and future of leading business school 





Uu5s$ COOPER 


When the Faculty of Commerce and Administration was 
renamed the John Molson School of Business (JMSB) in 
November 2000, it meant a new era for Concordia. 

To celebrate the Faculty’s growth and achievements 
over the last decade, the JMSB will be holding an anni- 
versary gala on Nov. 4 in honour of its renaming. The 
celebration will take place in the brand-new MB Build- 
ing, the Faculty’s first dedicated home. 


THE BRANDING OF THE SCHOOL 
HELPED BOOST ITS IMAGE BY 
LINKING IT WITH A CANADIAN 
ICON AND WITH A BRAND THAT 
IS WELL KNOWN IN CANADA 
AND BEYOND 


John Molson (1763-1836), an entrepreneur and 
philanthropist of Lincolnshire, England, played an 
instrumental role in developing Montreal and the 
Canadian economy. Among Molson’s string of accom- 
plishments, he contributed to the construction of the 
city’s first theatre, called the Theatre Royal. He also 
helped found the Montreal General Hospital and he sat 
as a member on the Lower Canada Legislative Assembly. 


ACADEMIC YEAR 
1999-2000 


4994 


UNDERGRADUATES 


1 076 


GRADUATES 


ACADEMIC YEAR 
2009-2010 


7 204 


4] UNDERGRADUATES 


1 312 


GRADUATES 





“The naming of Concordia’s business school after John 
Molson exemplifies the spirit of entrepreneurship and 
community engagement that John Molson, the succeed- 
ing generations of the Molson family, and the business 













school, represent,” says JMSB Dean Sanjay Sharma. “The 
branding of the school helped boost its image by link- 
ing it with a Canadian icon and with a brand that is well 
known in Canada and beyond.” 

It is fitting that the gala be held in the MB Building, 
which opened its doors just last year. The tower offers 
state-of-the-art facilities, a flexible range of classroom 
styles, and space for students to study. The building also 


reflects the Faculty’s growing sensitivity to sustainability 


issues. Not only was it constructed according to LEED- 
established specifications, it features a solar panel system 
integrated into its envelope, courtesy of the Canadian 
Solar Building Research Network based in Concordia’s 
Faculty of Engineering and Computer Science. 

Sustainability principles are also reflected in the JMSB's 
curriculum. A generous donation from Concordia's 
Chancellor established the David O’Brien Centre for 
Sustainable Enterprise (DOCSE). The Centre supports 
research fellows, programs and projects intended to 
support corporate efforts to include sustainable practices 
into their business models. 

These are among the Faculty’s most recent accom- 
plishments. Within the first year after renaming, two 
key programs were inaugurated. The Kenneth Woods 
Portfolio Management Program provides students with 
actual training in investment management by working 
with a real-life portfolio worth over $1 million. 

The Ned Goodman Institute of Investment Manage- 
ment opened, offering the world’s first MBA program 
fully integrating the Chartered Financial Analyst (CFA) 
program into its curriculum. This year was the fourth 
year running that students doubled the global average 
for those writing the CFA exam, achieving a success rate 
of 93%. 

The JMSB’s reputation has grown steadily over the last 
decade. In 2004, the MBA program appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal’s Guide to the Top Business Schools and 
Forbes magazine’s survey of the Best Business Schools. 
Most recently, the MBA program cracked The Economist 
magazine’s 2010 top 100 ranking. 


The year-old MB Building offers space for student discussion and study. | 





ANNA SARKISSIAN 


Associate professor Raafat G. Saadé is not 
afraid to take chances. When the registrar 
kept asking to increase the enrollment cap 
for his online class, he kept agreeing. 

“It’s the only way to test your method- 
ology,” he says. “I had confidence in what 
we were doing.” 


WE’RE USING 

TECHNOLOGY, BUT ARE 

WE USING IT THE WAY 
WE SHOULD BE? 


The course, known in its current form 
as Fundamentals of Information Tech- 
nology and Business Productivity, started 
with 28 students half-a-dozen years ago 
and has grown to 1 700 this semester. It 
is offered by the Department of Decision 
Sciences and Management Information 
Systems in the John Molson School of 
Business (JMSB). 

In the course, the students must solve 
simple business problems using spread- 
sheet or database software and then 
present a packaged report. They might be 
assigned to build a database for a video 
store or a travel agency and then present 
their findings using Excel, Word, Power- 
point and Access. 

Saadé is the first to admit that although 
he thinks e-learning is fantastic it’s still 
going through growing pains. “We're 
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1700 STUDENTS? NO SWEAT 


Rafaat G. Saadé teaches students in his online course the benefits of technology 


using technology, but are we using it the 
way we should be?” he wonders. In some 
cases, administrators are quick to jump 
on the bandwagon, likely because of the 
potential to save money; others are against 
it on principle. 

At Concordia, Saadé is seeing benefits 
already. He has always had an active 
interest in using computers to solve prob- 
lems, which explains how he can manage 
the course, DESC 200, with the help of 
only one teaching assistant. 

Instead of emailing queries to the 
professor, students type their questions 
into JMSB’s online question centre, which 
allows students, faculty and TAs the 
chance to answer. 

“Don’t underestimate the power of the 
peer,” he says. “A poorly written paragraph 
can lead to 100 emails from students. 
When we analyzed the number of 
questions we were receiving and the 
type, we were able to reduce the number 
by 90%.” 

He calls himself “a rare bird” who has 
had a hard time fitting into academia 
because of his broad research interests 
and industry experience in engineering, 
environment, e-learning and e-health. He 
wants to leverage technology with educa- 
tion to provide solutions to global prob- 
lems, whether it’s handling disaster relief 
or improving the quality of education. 

“You need to have focus to be accepted 
in academia,” he says. “But you can’t do 
research in isolation, saying, ‘I’m going to 
work on solving this problem and I don't 
care about the rest of the world.” 

He recently completed work on two 
development and training initiatives in 
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pleted his PhD here three years earlier. | CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 


Ukraine and Pakistan and is planning to 
embark on work in the Caribbean as part 
of the Canadian International Develop- 
ment Agency strategy. He also has 
participated in e-learning projects for the 
United Nations and is now collaborating 
with the International Civil Aviation 
Organization on e-training initiatives. 


If there’s one common theme in Saadé’s 
work, it’s action research: a type of prob- 
lem solving in which you learn by doing. 

“Don’t overthink things. Do it, then ad- 
just and adapt,” he emphasizes. “If you sit 
by and think things through for so long, 
by the time you get moving, everything 
has changed.” 


SUSTAINABILITY INTERNS GIVEN AWARDS 


Ceremony underlines key JMSB/industry partnership 
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Ten John Molson School of Business students received 
awards Oct. 6 to commemorate their completion of the 
first Sustainable Internship Program. This represents the 
first collaborative initiative between the David O’Brien 
Centre for Sustainable Enterprise (DOCSE) and Career 
Management Services (CMS). 

This summer, seven organizations and the 10 JMSB 
business students teamed up to give the students hands- 
on experience, exposure and insight into sustainable 
practices in the workplace. 


The program’s second internship session began this 
fall; students are currently placed here at Concordia at R4 
and Concordia Food Systems Project, and other intern- 
ships are being arranged at external organizations such 
as consumer network Ethiquette, packaging company Le 
Kac, and Sahana Ayurvedic Products. 

Celebrants at the gala included (from left to right), 
Four Green Steps President Jaye Yarrow, intern Mar- 
tin Grezak, Executive Director West Island Community 
Shares Caroline Tison, intern Thomas Hecht, intern 


Megan Ly, R4 Coordinator Ilia Kassianenko, Sustainable 
Internship Program Program Managers Shelly Elsliger 
and Chantal Forgues, FAST International Project and 
Business Development Manager Christina Larrea, intern 
Rodrigo Feracini, Career Management Services Director 
Gerry Hughes, David O’Brien Centre for Sustainable En- 
terprise Director Paul Shrivastava, intern Natasha Shanit 
Albilia. 

Missing from photo: Chris Roth, Jessica Chan, Xiaolu 
Xu, Cristelle Basmaji, Sarah Orlando. 
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CONCORDIA SHARES SAVVY 


Senate committee on official languages in Quebec gets input from delegation | 


KAREN HERLAND 


Representatives from Concordia Univer- 
sity were invited to address the Standing 
Senate Committee on Official Languages 
in September. 

The hour-long audience occurred in 
Montreal when committee members 
were gathering information on English- 
speaking communities in Quebec. 
The committee spent four days in 
meetings across the province to find 
out how well directives made under 
the Official Languages Act are being 
applied, and where there are delivery 
gaps. The committee met representatives 
(both face-to-face and through video 
conferencing) a variety of community 
groups and education, health and social 
services organizations. 

Provost David Graham’s presentation 
highlighted the particular challenges 
faced by Concordia. His presentation 
revealed that one in three Concordia 
students speaks neither English nor 
French at home, compared to one out 
of five people living on the Island of 
Montreal. 

“That imposes a special responsibility 
on us to ensure that our students’ 
English language skills reflect their 


PERCENTAGE WHO SPEAK 
NEITHER ENGLISH NOR FRENCH AT HOME 





Concordia Students 
2000 


> 


abilities within their field of study, 
explains Russell Copeman, Associate 
Vice-President, Government - Relations, 
who participated in the delegation. Also 
present was Vice-Provost Teaching and 
Learning, Ollivier Dyens, whose office 
recently completed a report on the need 
to consider linguistic ability among a 
range of core competencies. 


Concordia Students 


Montreal 
2009 2006 


Graham said that English as a Second 
Language (ESL) courses are available 
for credit within the Faculty of Arts 
and Science and as non-credit options 
through the School of Extended 

Learning. 


Copeman added that, as an institution 


operating within Quebec, Concordia also 
recognizes the need to offer students the 


opportunity to improve their French- 
language skills. 

In a subsequent written follow-up 
with the Concordia Journal, Graham 
added, “We are exploring the possibility 
of offering a defined set of courses in 
French in one department as an option. 
If that pilot project is successful, we 
will certainly consider expanding it.” 
Such programs are costly to develop 
and deliver and, while the university 
administration appreciates the support 

available through both federal and 
provincial programs, additional support 
is always welcome. 

Graham’s presentation stressed the 
importance of Concordia’s distance 
learning programs and the benefits they 
can provide to Anglophones across the 
province, especially those living far from 
regions with English institutions. 

Increased access to federal funds 
available for second-language groups 
(including Anglophones in Quebec) 
could help support such programs. 

The committee members also 
heard from representatives of McGill 
University, Dawson College and Bishop's 
University while they toured the 
province. 


NEW SEL CERTIFICATES FILL A NEED 


Business-related programs respond to an underserved population 


MicHAEL KEEGAN 


The School of Extended Learning (SEL) 
is offering three new business-related 
complementary university credit (CUC) 
certificates this year. 

The Business Practices, Marketing 
Practices and Human Resources Practices 
certificates were inaugurated in this year’s 
fall session. The 30-credit programs are of- 
fered on a part-time, evening basis, and are 
designed to reach out to an underserved — 
and possibly unserved — market. 

Professor Robert Soroka acted as a 
consultant and developer for the program, 
and is one of its instructors. He says there 
is a rather neglected target population for 
these programs. 


ticular course to either complement the 
knowledge they already have or obtain 
concrete information about a particular 
area of business education. One example 
might be a film production student who 
is interested in marketing those skills after 
graduation. 

These certificates are principally aimed 
at more mature students — with or with- 
out business experience — and who are 
interested in applying practical skills 
rather than the theoretical concepts 
behind them. 

“They’re not looking to do an MBA or 
even pursue a full-time graduate degree,” 
says Soroka. “They have a specific skill 
set they want to develop and a particular 
focus. They want skills to make them more 


THEY WANT SKILLS TO MAKE THEM MORE PROMOTABLE, 
TO ENHANCE THEIR CAPABILITIES WITHIN THEIR CURRENT 
JOB OR TO EMBARK ON AN ENTREPRENEURIAL VENTURE 


“These are people who are looking for 
an opportunity to get higher learning, 
but may feel business school is unavail- 
able to them or may be intimidated by it, 
or may lack the prerequisites for the John 
Molson School of Business,’ he says. In 
other cases, they may not be interested in 
a full program, and are looking for a par- 





promotable, to enhance their capabilities 
within their current job or to embark on 
an entrepreneurial venture.” 

A total of 60 SEL students registered for 
the internal pilot launch of the certificate 
programs this fall prior to public registra- 
tion, which will begin in January. 

Soroka says he’s “excited” by the new 


certificates, and that they fill a gap in 
terms of what’s offered elsewhere. 

Like other SEL programming, these cer- 
tificates are part of Concordia’s continuing 
effort to provide innovation and excellence 
in education, and to increase accessibility 
to university studies. The CUC program is 
flexible, with no obligations to the num- 
ber of classes taken at any one time, nor an 
expectation of the time it takes to complete 
the program. It also offers the opportunity 
for a more comprehensive overview of 
effective practices. Students who want to 
complete a certificate program will spend 





300 hours in the classroom versus the 80 
hours of the extended learning programs 
currently available. 

Future plans include offering daytime, 
compressed and online versions of the 
CUC courses. Soroka says SEL will also 
look for corporate partnerships in order to 
provide training to company employees, 
adding, “We already have the infrastruc- 
ture for that.” 

For more information on the new SEL 
CUC certificates, please visit: 
extended learning.concordia.ca/cuc 





Robert Soroka confers with students (left to right) Nancy Gravel, Angela Mcintyre, Anna Kanaras 


(back to camera) and Cynthia Buckley in the new complementary university credit business 


program of the School of Extended Learning. | 
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FLUID THINKING: HARD RESULTS 


Governor General Gold Medalist already applying 
his path-breaking doctoral research in industry 


KAREN HERLAND 


This year’s Governor General Gold Medal goes to PhD 
recipient Ramin Motamedi. His extraordinary work 
in the Department of Mechanical and Industrial Engi- 
neering put him at the head — not just of his class — but 
of all graduate students at the fall convocation. 

Every year, the Office of Graduate Studies circulates 
the names of about 80 graduate students whose disserta- 
tions were deemed excellent or outstanding. Each Faculty 
determines which two of their eligible students should be 
selected and a committee of representatives from all four 
Faculties makes the final choice. 

“When I saw he was on the list of eligible students, 
J wanted to recommend him because of both the 
completeness of his thesis, and the usefulness of this 
research,” says Motamedi’s supervisor, Associate Professor 
Paula Wood-Adams. 


DEVELOPING A SYSTEMATIC AND 
EXTENSIVE SET OF DATA ON SUCH 
FLUIDS, RESEARCHERS MIGHT BE ABLE 
TO SYNTHETICALLY PRODUCE 
BIOLOGICAL LIQUIDS FOR USE 
IN MEDICAL INTERVENTIONS. 


Motamedi’s research project, Microcantilever-based 
Rheology of Liquids, developed a methodology to 
determine properties of minute amounts of higher 
viscosity fluids. Motamedi took five years to complete 
his research, which required major modifications to 
the atomic force microscope (AFM) in Wood-Adams’s 
Laboratory for the Physics of Advanced Materials. 

His research has just recently been published in 
the Journal of Rheology. Wood-Adams is sure that 
his methodology will have wide applications, espe- 
cially where the liquid to be analyzed is only available in 
minute amounts. For instance, with biological fluids. By 
developing a systematic and extensive set of data on such 
fluids, researchers might be able to synthetically produce 
biological liquids for use in medical interventions. 

The AFM is essentially a blind microscope. While most 
microscopes use lenses and magnification to capture 
images, the AFM allows researchers to analyze the 
exterior of any material, natural or synthetic, through 
virtual touch. The AFM’s tiny sensors tap the material 
and relay information on how hard, elastic, smooth or 
reactive its surface might be under various conditions. 

Motamedi’s challenge was that liquids don’t really have 
surfaces. 

He describes the research project that Wood-Adams 
proposed as the most intriguing among the ones he 
was presented when applying to doctoral programs in 
Canada. Wood-Adams had seen similar research dealing 
with gases, but no one had attempted to work with 
liquids more viscous than water. 


“FALL CONVOCATION « 


- 


His system modified the AFM to actually plunge the 
sensor into the liquid, measuring its properties while 
moving through, instead of resting on, the material. 

Motamedi, whose background is in fluid mechanics, 
had to figure out how to adapt the equipment, purchased 
with Canadian Foundation for Innovation funds shortly 
before he started his research, for studying liquids. His 
entire project was really a matter of perseverance. 

“It was so difficult at the beginning,” recalls 
Wood-Adams. “The system was hard to modify and it 
took a lot of courage.” . 

To properly assess the movements of the sensor in 
the liquid, Motamedi also had to become proficient 
at solid mechanics, a field in which he had limited 
experience during his previous academic work. He also 
studied rheology, a science that deals with the reactions of 
complex materials when force is applied. “Think of a 
tube of toothpaste; it’s solid, and becomes liquid when 
you apply pressure,” explains Motamedi. He also devel- 
oped ways to collect and measure data with his modified 
equipment, and to learn more about data processing. 

Wood-Adams is impressed with the breadth of 
Motamedi’s research. “People who are good in one area 
are generally are not very good at the other.” 

Motamedi takes his multi-faceted approach in stride, 
“it is not very easy to find a subject that deals with only 
one science,” he says. “You have to combine them, which 
means learning another field.” 

To accept his medal, he will be flying from Calgary, 
where he’s already using his newly acquired knowledge of 
reology in the oil industry. Potential drill sites are flushed 
out using mud, heavy enough to clear out smaller rocks 
and other debris. Motamedi’s expertise helps determine 
how that process should occur, examining the properties 
of the mud and the force required, and the most efficient 
way to get the desired result. Although Calgary is colder 
than Montreal, and a great deal colder than the Iran of 
his childhood, using his knowledge to bring about prac- 
tical change in industry is exactly where he wants to be. ° 





Cantilever 





Atomic force microscope. | 


Laser 





This schematic illustrates Ramin Motamedi’s modifications to an atomic force microscope to use it for measuring the properties of 
liquids. By controlling an electric current he was able to cause the piezoelectric driver (the yellow block) to vibrate, in turn moving the 
cantilever on the left. Those movements, however minute are recorded by the detector measuring the laser beam’s reaction to the 
motions. When the cantilever is submerged in liquid, the variations on those movements can then be measured. 
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ANALYSING WOMEN’S PLACE 
IN PUBLIC POLICY 


Stephanie Paterson earns Dean’s New Scholar Award for her research 
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Stephanie Paterson heads an interdisciplinary working group on Gender and Public Policy 


KATHERINE GOMBAY 


Stephanie Paterson’s “Aha” moment 
came when she was in her second year 
of a BA in Canadian History at the 
University of Western Ontario. She was 
taking a course in Canadian politics 
when a professor said in class one day, 
“Don’t kid yourselves, women have had 
little role in shaping politics.” Paterson's 
reaction was immediate. “I thought, just 
wait a minute there, women have played 
a role in public policy, even in their very 
absence from politics—they may not be 
obviously there, but they’re still there.” 
It’s this interest in exploring women’s 
absence, as well as their intersections with 
formal Canadian public policy, that has 
motivated all of Paterson’s research since. 

Paterson, who recently received one 
of the Dean’s New Scholar Awards (see 
p. 8), came to Concordia in 2007 to take 
up a position in the Political Science 


Department. She has an MA in Public 
Administration and a PhD in Public Poli- 
cy from Carleton University. After finish- 
ing her MA, she spent a year as an ana- 
lyst with the Treasury Board of Canada 
Secretariat. It wasn’t an overwhelmingly 
positive experience. “One of the things 
that was somewhat disillusioning about 
being in the government was that I didn't 
feel that I was contributing to a positive 
change.... I know that’s not inherent; I 
have lots of friends who are effective and 
active in their work in government, but 
for me, it just propelled my need to think 
about scholarly work.” 

Whether writing about conjugal 
violence, midwifery legislation, or the 
“mainstreaming” of gender analysis in 
Canadian public policy, the originality 
of Paterson’s work is that it provides a 
feminist analysis that focuses on pol- 
icy discourses. In two recent articles 


OPEN TO QUESTION 






INTERDISCIPLINARITY, 
MULTIDISCIPLINARITY, 


PERMEABILITY: WHY, WHO, HOW? 


Nov. 5 — noon 


Administration Building Room 308 — Loyola Campus 


Arts and Science Dean Brian Lewis 

will discuss interdisciplinary research with 
Amy Poteete — Department of History 
Adrian Tsang — Department of Biology 


Rae Staseson — Department of Communication Studies 


published in Canadian Public Administra- 
tion and Critical Policy Studies, Paterson 
explores the ways that gender inequali- 
ties become anchored in the very way 
in which the policies are framed — 
something that perpetuates the power 
imbalances that the policies were origi- 
nally designed to address. 

In addition to her teaching and 
publishing work, Paterson is actively 
involved with a number of interdisci- 
plinary groups at Concordia. The newly 
formed Working Group on Gender and 
Public Policy brings together professors 
from various departments, including the 
John Molson School of Business, educa- 
tion, political science and applied human 
sciences to work together on areas where 
there are policy silences. Paterson is also 
a member of the Centre for Research in 
Human Development and the Concordia 
Ageing Research Network, as well as 
being a fellow at the Simone de Beauvoir 
Institute. She recently co-organized 
a two-day workshop on “The Politics 
of Reproduction and Motherhood in 
Canada,” which brought together 
academics and activists from across the 
country. 

Paterson’s work is attracting a lot of 
attention within academia, but also in 
more mainstream journals, as well as 
in government circles. Occasionally she 
hears through friends that policy-mak- 
ers are reading her work, and rarely she 
gets a phone call directly from some- 
one in government. It’s these calls that 
she finds most exciting. “I want to 
contribute to the ideas around change,” 
she exlains.” Policy-makers need to be 
aware of how their ideas might inadver- 
tently contribute to oppression.” 

Given Paterson’s range of interests, 
her enthusiasm, and her determination, 
it would be surprising if her work didn't 
have an impact both on the way that peo- 
ple analyse public policy in future and, 
more importantly, on how it’s written. 
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Can artistry be measured? Below (from left) Mu 
Szpilberg and Psychology Professor Norman Segal 


of a Vladimir Horowitz performance. | 





RECOGNIZIN 


First-ever showcase to displa 


Russ COOPER 


Teaching some 40% of the courses at 
Concordia, the part-time faculty’s value 
to the university's educational richness is 
unmistakable, according to Maria Peluso. 

“Part-time faculty bring an applied 
knowledge but also a pedagogical one 
to thousands of students,’ says Peluso, 
part-time Political Science Lecturer and 
President of the Concordia University 
Part-time Faculty Association (CUPFA). 

“This unique view can only improve 
students’ perspective of their education 
and their future careers. I think Con- 
cordia’s reputation is only enhanced by 
having such faculty in our classrooms.” 

To underscore their importance to the 
overall quality of Concordia teaching 
and research, the first part-time faculty 
showcase will be held Oct. 29 from 10 
a.m. to 3 p.m. 
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It may be easy to measure some purely 
technical abilities of a virtuoso performer. 
Accuracy in pitch, the ability to perform 
two parts simultaneously, or rhythmic 
precision can all be deduced from data. 
But measuring the emotion integral to a 
moving performance? Not so easy. 

Understanding how the technical and 
the emotional facets are. connected 1s 
another question altogether. It’s one that 
Specialized Individual Program PhD 
candidate Anna Szpilberg is trying to 
answer in her interdisciplinary research. 

She is investigating how the aesthetic 
elements (the in-the-moment artistic 
interpretations of timing, tone, emotion, 
etc.) in the stirring performances of 
virtuosic musical performers can be 
related to some of the quantifiable 
aspects of their playing. 

“Defining a musical ‘signature’ or 
‘fingerprint’ is difficult because we can't 
scientifically measure fundamental 
aesthetic elements,” says Szpilberg, a 
classical pianist and part-time faculty 
member in the Music Department. “But 


it’s impossible to separate them from the 
experience of hearing music.” 

While many psychological quantitative 
studies have been performed on talent 
and judgment in musical performance, 
the connection between thought and 
emotion in virtuosic performances has 
not come under such close examination. 

Szpilberg is using sound editing soft- 
ware to closely compare 270 recordings 
of master pianists. She is looking 
primarily at iconic Russian pianist 
Vladimir Horowitz, an artist well known 
for his virtuosic technical ability and 
unique talent for stirring emotion. 

By comparing short corresponding 
segments of different Horowitz 
recordings of the same composition, 
she is concentrating on the minute 
variations in timing between them. 
She’s found that identical passages 
might be elongated by milliseconds as a 
result of improvisation, but the overall 
length often remains the same. 

This, says her co-supervisor Psychol- 
ogy Professor Norman _ Segalowitz, 
exemplifies the link between precision 
and improvisation (in this case, specific 
to Horowitz) that is important in recog- 
nizing the effect on the audience. 

“How can there be both consistency 
and variability at the same time? The 
answer may be that there is consistency 
within the patterning that makes up for 
the creative variability,” he says. “Anna's 
research is exploring how that creative 
variability reveals itself in a virtuoso’s 
performance and what features of con- 
sistency in that creative variability can 
be associated with the artist’s performing 
signature.” 

Szpilberg also noticed how tiny inter- 
pretational differences in timing, volume, 
tone and emphasis on different notes 


; THE VALUE OF PART-TIME FACULTY 


vorks of over 40 faculty members 


2 exhibition in the LB Atrium will 
-e recent publications, ongoing 
-ch and creative works from part- 
lecturers currently teaching across 
culties. The lecturers will be avail- 
it their individual tables to discuss 
work. 
n really moved the Office of. the 
st is providing the leadership to 
ywledge the research contributions 
rt-time faculty,” says Peluso. 
lowing a short introductory 
iony, there will be separate per- 
inces from Craig Morrison of the 
rtment of Music, and from Kate 
and Harry Standjofski of the 
rtment of Theatre. 
uso hopes the showcase will lead 
creased research funding for part- 
faculty members interested in 
icing their research and creative 
ivours. 


the part-time faculty showcase, Oct. 29, in the LB Atrium. 





Part-time Department of Music Instructor Gary Schwartz will be among the 40 presenters at 


help to create an overall effect particular 
to Horowitz. For example, she’s noticed 
that Horowitz can very delicately develop 
subtle melodic threads — ‘inner voices’ of 
notes through shifting chords — that aren't 
apparent on the sheet music. 

“An artist such as Horowitz has an 
idea of how a piece should sound, but 
then makes spontaneous _ personal 
decisions about how to interpret the 
piece. That’s why it’s so hard to pinpoint 
what makes the hair on the back of your 
neck stand up,” Szpilberg says, relating a 
1986 Horowitz performance in Moscow 
in which an audience member is seen 
with a tear rolling down his cheek. 

Music Profesor Mark Corwin, 
Szpilberg’s other co-supervisor, is also 
intrigued by the elements that have so far 
remained intangible. “Just because the 
information delivered to the audience 
is not quantifiable, that doesn’t mean it 
doesn’t exist,” he says. 

Both co-supervisors agree her job now 
is to explain these distinctions in terms 
that psychologists can grasp and apply 
in their scientific research, and “that will 
aid them in realizing things aren't always 
black and white, but there are shades in 
between,” says Corwin. 

“A major problem here for psycholo- 
gists interested in the aesthetics of 
performance is sometimes not even 
knowing what research questions to ask,” 
says Segalowitz. “The work that Anna 
is doing may not fully answer the ques- 
tion of what makes art beautiful. But, 
at the very least, we can be sure it will 
contribute to an understanding of how a 
virtuoso musician is able to consistently 
move listeners.” 

TO WATCH A CLIP OF THE 1986 


HOROWITZ PERFORMANCE, GO TO 
BIT.LY/9RXG I 


The showcase will come on the heels of CAMPUS 
EQUITY WEEK, an annual event organized by facul- 
ty associations and organizations on campuses through- 
out North America. 

Campus Equity Week serves to bring together 
members of diverse groups on campuses to provide 
information about their services, to share labour 
concerns about working conditions or to advance fair 
employment practices. This year’s theme is Diversity of 
the University Community. 

From 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. each day from Oct. 26 to 28, a 
number of tables will be set up in the LB Atrium. Among 
those offices represented at Equity Week will be CUPFA, 
the Ombudsperson, the Code of Rights and Respon- 
sibility, the Dean of Students Office, the Teaching and 
Research Assistants at Concordia union, Sustainable 
Concordia and People’s Potato. 

“It’s a chance to reach out to students and bring us 
closer together,” says Peluso. “CUPFA thinks it’s impor- 
tant during Equity Week to underscore what we have in 
common and to share what our community is all about.” 


- 
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Saidene can now hit the books any time of the an or aight | 


KAREN HERLANOD 


Every day, around 4 p.m., Webster library director 
Guylaine Beaudry takes a tour through the stacks, taking 
the time to meet with and watch her prime constituency: 
students. 

This is library rush hour. 

Not only is every table in use, Beaudry sometimes finds 
students clustered on chairs in hallways, trying to carve 
out a bit of space to study or discuss a project. “Many of 
my colleagues at other universities tell me they are trying 


_to find ways to attract students to the library; here, they 


really want to visit,” Beaudry says with obvious pride. 

A student-led initiative made Webster the first Quebec 
library to be open around the clock, 24/7, all year long. 
Undergraduate students voted in November 2009 to con- 
tribute $1 per credit to a library fund. That funding allows 
for all-hours access, the purchase of dozens more laptops 
for students in both libraries, and the improvement of 
library facilities, such as the replacement of worn-out 


When Monique Gosselin decided to 
return to the workforce after retirement, 
she had one caveat: no night shifts. 

“I had worked as a realtor, a field 
where youre on call seven days a week, 
so I had no problem with weekends or 
strange hours, but I didn’t want to work 
at night,” says Gosselin. She had also 
briefly run her own business offering 
residential cleaning, so when a friend 
mentioned the need for concierge 
services at Concordia, it seemed like a 
good opportunity. 

Picking up the odd shift turned into 
a one-week contract, and then another, 
and then two more. Despite her best 
intentions, Gosselin ended up on the 
night shift, 11:30 p.m. to 6:30 a.m., for 
five years. 

It was pretty lonely work, emptying 
garbage bins and wiping down surfaces 
throughout the Webster library's three 
floors. The CSU inspired student fund 
to improve the Webster library and 
create 24/7 access enabled the university 


to hire one full-time concierge to handle 
the increased wear and tear. Gosselin was 
the obvious choice. Ironically, now that 
the overnight shift has become much 
less lonely, she’s in the library every day, 
Monday to Friday, from 1 to 8 p.m. 

Being at the Webster during the after- 
noon and evening since January, she’s 
starting to recognize some of the 
students’ faces, and they greet her with 
a nod. She believes her presence makes 
a positive difference. 
see someone cleaning every day, and see 
the care taken to maintain the premises, 
they’re more likely to take the time to 
clean up after themselves.” 

She also has gotten to know the library 
staff. “I see them every day and they are 
all incredibly nice. I love the ambience,” 
says Gosselin. 

The feeling is mutual. Ask anyone in 
the library about the changes brought 
on by the move to 24-hour access, and 
it isn’t long before they appreciatively 
mention Gosselin. 
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carpeting throughout Webster over the summer. 

It also provides resources for the libraries to purchase 
a copy of all required textbooks and coursepacks. As of 
January 2011, students will find course texts arranged by 
course number in a single room where they can check 
out the material for three-hour blocks. 

While all of these projects are valuable, the 24/7 access 
has been successful beyond anyone’s expectations. Dur- 
ing the month of April 2010, there were more than 19 682 
turnstile clicks registered between midnight and 8 a.m., 


“When students 


| juse pick it up. 
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and during the exam period, nearly 757 each night. 

Webster is the only Quebec library granting access 
to the collections, computer terminals and resources of 
the library any time of the day or night throughout the 
term. A few university libraries in Ontario stay open, and 
some Quebec libraries are available to graduate students 
or researchers with keys, but anyone with a Concordia 
ID card can access basic Webster services. Although the 
circulation desk closes at 10 p.m., there is an automated 
checkout system available at all hours. 

Previously, Webster shut down from 1 a.m. to 8 a.m., ex- 
cept for three-week exam periods at the end of each term. 
The expanded hours are so successful, a pilot trial will be 
instituted this term at the Loyola Campus Vanier library. 

“It reflects the university’s commitment to accessibility 
and accommodating all students by offering flexibility in 
the services offered,” says Beaudry. She adds that recent 
studies in the U.S. indicate that the majority of term 


papers are written by student between 11 p.m. and 2 a.m. 

Although security cameras and regular rounds of the 
library’s three floors were always necessary, there is now 
an agent stationed full-time at the entrance to verify 
identification. In addition, the wear and tear has required 
the services of a full-time concierge (see below). 

Beaudry is happy to report that the increased access 
to the library has not resulted in any security problems 
or incidents overnight. “We’ve taken all appropriate mea- 
sures to ensure the safety of our users,” she says. 


Monique Gosselin takes pride in her 
melomnturescxelferitucte ile] m: im aceelaleicl ete 
“If | see something on the ground, 
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DEDICATION, HARD WORK REWARDED 


Two awards ceremonies celebrate excellence in the Faculty of Arts and Science 


Russ COoPeER : 

For the fifth time, Arts and Science 
welcomed more than 100 people from 
across the Faculty to celebrate teachers 
and staff at the ceremony for the Dean’s 
Awards for Outstanding Achievement. 

“I would like to thank each of our 
award recipients for your hard work and 
your dedication to Concordia University,’ 
said Dean Brian Lewis during his open- 
ing address. “You are to be commended.” 

On Oct. 15 in the Hall Building Faculty 
Lounge, Lewis handed out awards to 12 
individuals in four different categories. 

Given to researchers whose body of 
published scholarly work has brought 
greater recognition for the Faculty, the 
Awards for Distinguished Scholarship 
were awarded to psychology’s Dolores 
Pushkar, philosophy’s Justin Erik Halldor 
Smith, and theological studies’ Lucian 
Turcescu. 


45 


The New Scholar Awards, recognizing 
outstanding achievement by a tenure-track 
faculty member, were awarded to theolog- 
ical studies’ André Gagné, geography, plan- 
ning and environment's Jochen Jaeger, 
politicial science’s Stephanie Paterson 
(see p. 6), journalism’s David Secko, and 





Faculty of Arts and Science on Brian Lewis nae pends with the winners a his Awards for Outstanding Achievements, Oct. |5. 


fli- PEL PHOTOGRAP! 


classics, modern languages and linguis- 

tics’ Roberto Viereck-Salinas. 
Recognizing an exceptional record of 

academic service inside and outside the 


CONCORDIANS HAVE BEEN HONOURED 
AT THE ANNUAL DEAN’S AWARDS 
CEREMONY SINCE 2006 


Faculty, the Awards for Outstanding 
Academic Service were handed to 
chemistry and biochemistry’s Peter Bird 
and Etudes francaises’ Lucie Lequin. 

The Award for Teaching Excellence, 
for superior performance in teaching, 
went to English’s Stephanie Bolster and 


communication studies’ Sandra Jeppesen. 

Since 2006, the annual Dean’s Awards 
ceremony has honoured 45 Concordians. 

Each academic year, the dean invites 
nominations with an early spring dead- 
line. With the exception of the Dean, 
Associate Deans, Chairs and Principals, 
all faculty members are eligible to be 
nominated for one or more awards. For 
staff members, all are eligible except 
those reporting directly to the Dean. 
Faculty and staff in areas other than Arts 
and Science are eligible as well, based on 
their exceptional services rendered to the 
Faculty. 

The Faculty of Arts and Science’s 
Awards Committee perform evaluations 
of the nominations, which is followed by 
discussions at the appropriate sectoral 
meeting of chairs and principals. The 
dean makes the final decision. 

Last year’s ceremony welcomed more 


SUPPORT STUDENTS IN 





FINANCIAL NEED 


Stop by the LB Atrium to guess the amount in the Magical Penny Jar 


The team at Hospitality Concordia 
gets to know the students who regu- 
larly check in about room bookings 
for their respective associations. 
When one familiar face stopped 
coming by, they wondered why. 
“We found out she had to drop 
out for financial reasons,” says 
Nancy Curran, Events Coordinator. 
Deciding that was unacceptable, 
Curran’s colleagues established the 
Magical Penny Jar, soliciting spare 
change across both campuses and 
at high-profile events. The funds 
raised will be turned over to the 
Dean of Students Office to distrib- 
ute to students in financial need. 
“The financial situation of many 
students, particularly disadvan- 
taged students, including student 
parents or international students, 
just gets worse and worse,’ says 
Dean of Students Elizabeth Morey. 
“The great thing about Concordia 


is that everyone always helps when 
it’s needed.” 

The nearly full-to-bursting Magi- 
cal Penny Jar is a testament to that. 


HOSPITALITY 
CONCORDIA 
STARTS A NEW 
TRADITION AND 
GIVES BACK 


Besides those who've pitched 
their cash into the jar, Concordia 
staff have volunteered their lunch 
hours to sit with the jar, asking for 
contributions. Now that the jar is 
nearly full, they are collecting more 
donations by selling $1 tickets for 


a chance to guess the total amount 
deposited in the jar. In addition to 
the Hospitality Concordia team, 
the 60-litre wine jug has been filled 
while being hosted by the Office 
of the Registrar, the School of 
Extended Learning, the Department 
of Chemistry and Biochemistry 
and Shuffle volunteers through- 
out the university. Moving the now 
300-pound jar from place to place 
requires a crew from Distribution 
Services and support from meCunty, 
to keep it safe. 

With the jar almost full, there are 
just a few more days left to buy raffle 
tickets. Ticket sales will be added to 
the total donation handed over to 
the Dean of Students Office. The 
winner will get haircut from a local 
salon, a tote bag, and an enormous 
sense of satisfaction. 

Stop by the LB Atrium before 
Wed., Oct. 27 to make your guess. 


* 
wh 





than 50 gathered in the Hall Building 
Faculty Lounge to honour six individuals 
for their contribution to the university. 
(See Journal, Nov. 26, 2009.) 

The annual awards ceremony supports 
the effort to establish initiatives to inter- 
nally recognize remarkable Concordians, 
such as the Provost’s Circle of Distinction 
(See Journal, June 10, 2010). 


The Faculty of Arts and Science also cel- 
ebrated its finest students of 2009-10 on 
Oct. 20 at the Oscar Peterson Concert Hall. 

Last academic year, 1 100 students 
earned a spot on the Dean’s list with a 
GPA of 3.75 or higher. The 149 students 
honoured at the ceremony were in the top 
1% of their individual programs. 
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ENTRE FOR ORAL HISTORY 


Events from the Centre for Oral History and Digi- 
tal Storytelling: Get a taste of the Festival du monde 
arabe on Wed., Nov. 3, with this one-man play called The 
Armenian Concert or the Turkish Proverb: A Musical 
Theatrical Odyssey. Written by French-Armenian artists 
Gérard Torikian and Isabelle Guiard and performed by 
Gérard Torikian, the plot revolves around the repercus- 
sions and haunting ghosts of the 1915 Armenian Genocide. 
The performance begins at noon upstairs in the LB 
building in room 1042. . 

Co-sponsored by Concordia’s School of Canadian Irish 
Studies, the film Remembering a Memory, directed by 
Robert McMahon and produced by Ronald Rudin, deals 
with the Celtic Cross on Grosse-ile, the site of the largest 
cemetery outside Ireland connected with the Potato Famine 
of the 1840s. The film explores how memories of the past 
have shifted over the last century. The screening begins at 
8:30 p.m. on Thurs., Nov. 4, in EV-1.605. 

Caroline Kiinzle is giving an introduction to the 
basics of radio production on Thurs., Dec. 2, from 
5:30 to 8:30 p.m. To register, contact her directly at 
caroline.kunzle@gmail.com. 
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WHAT’S ON 


For those interested in what some of our students, faculty 
and staff are up to, consider visiting Concordia’s 27th an- 
nual edition of Exposcience on the weekend of Nov. 6 
and 7 at the Stewart Hall Cultural Centre, 176 Lakeshore 
Rd., Pointe Claire. 

Past editions of the event have included live insects, 
a tarantula, glowing pickles, robots, vehicles and video- 
games, and even a flubber-like substance. It’s hoped all 
will encourage the next generation to studying the sci- 
ences. Ths year’s edition features exhibits and demonstra- 
tions by students, professors and staff from Concordia’s 
departments of Biology; Chemistry & Biochemistry; 
Classics, Modern Languages & Linguistics; Mathemat- 
ics & Statistics; Physics; Science College; Building, Civil 
& Environmental Engineering; Computer Science & 
Software Engineering; Electrical & Computer Engineer- 
ing; Mechanical & Industrial Engineering, and Design & 
Computation Arts. 

In addition to the kid-friendly science fun, there will 
be door prizes and balloons. The event is open to the 
public between 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. 





StopMotion Film Fest: Few movie-goers recognize the 
beauty of stop-motion film until names dropped include 
Wallace and Grommit, Gumby or The Nightmare Be- 
fore Christmas. The Montreal StopMotion Film Festival 
was created because getting work screened can be an incred- 
ible challenge for artists. The festival, held in the J.A. DeSeve 
Cinema (LB-125) from Oct. 29 to 31, has a broad appeal, of- 
fering events for teachers, students, families and the general 
public, including professional and academic competitions. 
Tickets are $10 each session for adults, $5 for those under 
12. A VIP pass is available, allowing access to all sessions, for 
$50. See the website for details: www.stopmotionmontreal.com 


The Cosmic Gift of Neutron Stars 

In this Science College lecture on Thurs., Oct. 28, at 
8 p.m., Victoria Kaspi sheds light on neutron stars. Though 
thousands of light-years away, neutron stars are ultra-dense, 
rapidly rotating stars that are close cousins of black holes. 
The lecture will be held at the Oscar Peterson Concert Hall. 
Kaspi is the Lorne Trottier Chair in Astrophysics and Cos- 
mology and a Canada Research Chair in Observational As- 
trophysics at McGill University. 


THE FLOW OF LANGUAGES, THE GRACE OF CULTURES cecesrated TRANSLATOR. WRITER AND 


CONCORDIA PROFESSOR SHERRY SIMON TAKES YOU ON A JOURNEY BACK TO MONTREAL IN THE 1940S. WHEN FRENCH, ENGLISH AND 


YIDDISH DEFINED IDENTITY AND HELPED TO SHAPE OUR CITY. DR. SIMON’S TALK KICKS OFF THIS YEAR'S PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE 


THE CITY IS THE WORLD : 


MONTREAL THROUGH THE EYES OF CONCORDIA 


SERIES — MONTREAL: ON THE 
STREAM OF LANGUAGES — 
PRESENTED IN ASSOCIATION WITH 


THE BIBLIOTHEQUE ET ARCHIVES 


NATIONALES DU QUEBEC. OCTOBER 27 AT 7:30 P.M. STAGING AND DIRECTION BY MICHAEL MONTANARO, CHOREOGRAPHER 


OF CIRQUE DE SOLEIL’s sHow varexal. INTERACTIVE MULTIMEDIA INSTALLATIONS tue series aso 


LAUNCHES A PROVOCATIVE INSTALLATION CREATED BY CONCORDIA FACULTY AND STUDENTS. DIGITAL IMAGES, TEXTS AND 


SOUNDS CONSTRUCT A STARTLING URBAN ENVIRONMENT INSPIRED BY MONTREAL. ARTISTS OLLIVIER DYENS, DAVID (JHAVE) JOHNSTON, 
JASON LEWIS, ALISON LOADER AND MAX & JULIAN STEIN. OCTOBER 27 TO DECEMBER 5 


AUDITORIUM AND FOYER OF THE GRANDE BIBLLIOTHEQUE (475 DE MAISONNEUVE BLVD. E.} 


OPEN TO ALL. FREE ADMISSION. Rsvp PCS@ALCOR.CONCORDIA.CA 


Bibltotheque 
et Archives 
nationales 


Québec eases 
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STINGERS’ GRANATO NAMED 
TO HOCKEY HALL OF FAME 


Induction ceremony in Toronto 
finally challenges male bastion 


After Nov. 8, the Hockey Hall of Fame won't be a boys’ club. The Stingers’ legendary 
centre Cammi Granato will be one of the first two women to be inducted into the 


bastion of hockey lore. 


Granato played at Concordia from 1994 to 1997 while earning her master’s 
degree in sports administration. She earned 179 goals and 151 assists while 
leading the team to two Quebec championship wins. She was also named Quebec 
MVP in 1995-96 and Concordia Female Athlete of the Year in 1995. 

The Illinois-native was named USA Women’s Player of the Year in 1996, Granato 
became captain of the gold-winning U.S. team at the 1998 Nagano Games. In 2005, 
she helped the U.S. win the World Championship title and, in 2002, returned to the 


Olympics to win silver in Salt Lake City. 


Granato will be inducted along with former Team Canada player Angela James. 
The two women will share the spotlight with NHL great Dino Ciccarelli, as well 
as one of the original Calgary Flames owner Daryl “Doc” Seaman, and Jim 
Devellano, who helped build the New York Islanders’ dynasty of the °80s. 


17 


GOALS AND 151 ASSISTS FROM 1994-97 
WHILE LEADING THE TEAM TO TWO 
QUEBEC CHAMPIONSHIP WINS 
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Stingers’ centre Cammi Granato captured during her glory years with Concordia 


RETURNING THE FAVOUR 
BY SHARING USED BOOKS 


Staffer Susan Hawke oversees popular used book fair 


SHELAGH PEDEN 


Although most Concordians only think 
of the Used Book Fair during the fall, 
Susan Hawke puts in hours year-round. 
The longtime staff member and alumna 
is chief organizer of the annual fair that 
has raised more than $104 000 to support 
students over the last 14 years. 

An associate librarian in the Career 
Resource Centre operated by Counsel- 
ling and Development, Hawke has held 
the same position for 31 years. 

Hawke began volunteering at the fair 
in the late ‘90s, and in 2001 she took over 
from Barbara Barclay, founder of the 
popular fundraiser. The funds raised are 
split between Multi-Faith Chaplaincy’s 
Emergency and Food Fund and the Used 
Book Fair Scholarship. The scholarship 
was created in 2003, and with the 
continued success of the Used Book Fair, 
an endowment was created in 2008 to 
assure the scholarship in perpetuity. 

Over the years, she has made some 
curious discoveries among the donations. 
Aside from interesting bookmarks, foot- 
notes and the occasional hollowed-out 
book likely used by a teenager as a secret 
hiding place, she found a touching 
inscription from a woman to her 


grandson apparently in his last year 
of high school in 1939. It led Hawke to 
wonder, “Where is he now? And how did 
this book make its way here?” 

Other treasures included a collection 
of tiny dictionaries in a cookie tin, and a 
letter, postmarked from Cambridge in the 
1940s, addressed to someone in Montreal 
from none other than renowned author 
C.S. Lewis. The valuable correspondence 
was sold on its own to a collector, which 
bolstered that year’s donations. 

For every gem, there are some ques- 
tionable donations — titles that are not 
sellable and end up on a box marked 
‘free’ The sorting process is long and 
arduous, and takes place in the dusty Hall 
Building cages in the basement. Hawke 
and her dedicated team of volunteers 
spend a couple of hours each month 
sorting books, a schedule that expands in 
the rush closer to the date of the fall fair. 

Hawke is quick to underline the 
importance of the volunteers, saying the 
fair wouldn't be possible with them, and 
the invaluable support from Distribution 
Services, the Bookstore, the International 
Students’ Office, Security, Conference 
Services and the Office of the Vice- 
President Services. 

One volunteer had received support 









provide financial support to students. | 


from the Emergency and Food Fund 
during a difficult time, and the best way 
for him to show his gratitude and return 
the favour was to give his time to the fair. 

It’s this sense of community that drives 
Hawke. “Concordia educated me,” she 
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Each October, eager book worms swarm the LB Atrium in search of bargains. All fund 









says, referring to her CEGEP courses 
taken at Loyola and her undergraduate 
degree. “I’m so grateful for the job I’ve 
enjoyed, my wonderful colleagues... this 
is my way of giving back.” 
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Videogames are not a way to avoid homework. Video- 
games are the homework. 

That’s the case for about 70 students in PhD candidate 
Cindy Poremba’ss ENGL 398D Videogame and/as 
Literature course, offered for the second term in a row 
through the Department of English. 

The course attracts a broad cross-section of students 
from political scientists to computer coders to English 
majors. “I make no apologies, though: this is an 
English course and I try to teach it the same way you'd 
see a course on Canadian literature or contemporary 
poetry,” says Poremba. 

Over the semester, students engage in critical and 
textual analysis, from a range of sources. “While we 
primarily look at videogames, we also look at some 
related post-modern novels, poetry and text-based 
interactive fiction,” Poremba explains. “We spend time 
interpreting texts, but also look at applying theoretical 
concepts, and using these experiences to do some creative 
work of our own.” 

Poremba chooses games that don’t require extremely 
fast or sophisticated computers to ensure everyone can 
play them. She also has the games installed on com- 
puters accessible through the Department of English and 
Etudes frangaises. 

Most of the games Poremba assigns are smaller 
independent games that can be played in under six hours. 
From there, students discuss character development, 
genre, setting and narrative between the various assigned 
texts. So design majors may be exposed to literary theory 
for the first time, and poets may be playing their first 
videogames. Comparing the different pieces and how 
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Doctoral candidate Cindy Poremba invites students to study the narrative structure of video games. | 
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ENGLISH COURSE 


Popular class studies videogames as literature 
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Spider: The Secret of Bryce Manor (Tiger Style Games, 2009). 





STUDENTS IN PHD CANDIDATE CINDY POREMBA’S ENGL 398D 
VIDEOGAME AND/AS LITERATURE COURSE, OFFERED FOR THE 
SECOND TERM IN A ROW THROUGH THE DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


they fit together leads students to rethink their own 
assumptions both about games and more traditional 
literary forms. “It even forces you to rethink some of 
the presumptions we make about linear text-based 
literature,” says Poremba. 
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Putting games under the microscope is precisely why 
many hardcore gamers have trouble with the course. 
“The course tends to not work out very well for students 
who love playing but don’t really want to think about 
games in much depth, or who have trouble playing games 
outside of their comfort area” Poremba says. “Honestly, if 
you are already playing videogames for 20 hours a week, 
you just won't have time for this course.” 

Ironically, aside from its focus on videogames, the 
course has little relationship to Poremba’s own work 
in the Doctoral Humanities program. In between her 
current degree and her BA in English, she picked up an 
MSc in Interactive Arts from Simon Fraser University. 

Her research project involves conceiving of video- 
games in a documentary format. Poremba is thinking 
about how videogames can be a tool for teaching, or 
transmitting knowledge. “I am working on how to 
understand non-fiction through play.” 

She is developing a game for the iPhone that reflects on 
the life and work of reverse graffiti artist Moose Curtis. 
He doesn’t paint messages onto urban surfaces, but 
instead erases grime to create reverse messages. Her thesis 
involves both theoretical reflection on the process and the 
actual development of the game. “It’s a bit of a challenge 
to incorporate documentary into a videogame. However, 
documentary is more than just presenting factual 
content. It always makes some comment on that material. 
I am trying to find ways we can use a game to experience 
and speak about documentary subjects in unique ways.” 

Poremba is a member of TAG, the Technoculture, 
Arts and Games interdisciplinary research group based 
at Concordia. She is also a member of Kokoromi, an art 
game collective that both creates and curates experi- 
mental games. The group is best known for its “Gamma” 
events, which feature videogames (selected for their 
visual impact and the creativity and accessibility of their 
design) projected on 10-foot screens in conjunction with 
live DJ performances. 


